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by the English balladist, Cecil J. Sharp, from the singing of Mrs. 
Jane Gentry, of Madison county, has as its second stanza, 

She took her spy glass in her hands 

And out of doors she went; 

She looked to the East, West, both North and South, 

And looked all under the sun. 

The Virginia version was sent to me only a few days ago by 
Mr. John Stone, of Albemarle county. He took it down from the 
singing of Mrs. Martha Elizabeth Lethcoe, of Washington county. 
Stanza five in her version is, 

She looked east, she looked west, 
She looked all under the sun; 
And she saw Lord Thomas 
Bringing his .bridal home. 

These examples prove, I think, that Chaucer, as conjectured, 
meant nothing more than that Duke Theseus looked all round, 
literally boxed the compass, before he saw Palamon and Arcite; 
but the provisional conjecture has become a practical certainty. 
They prove also that, though the expression may have left the 
shores of Great Britain, though it may be disdained by the pen of 
the scholar, it lives on the tongue of the plain people in our own 
Appalachian mountains. Do they not hint also, if they do not 
prove, that a rich field of unharvested syntax is still awaiting the 
investigator of these English and Scottish ballads, especially in 
their American survivals? 

C. Alphonso Smith. 
V. S. Naval Academy. 



A Lost Play by Alexandre Haedy: La Follie de Clidamant 

In Professor H. Carrington Lancaster's edition of the Memoire 
de Mahelot, Laurent et d'autres dScorateurs de V Hotel de Bour- 
gogne (Paris, Champion, 1920, p. 73) is reproduced the stage- 
setting of a lost play by Alex. Hardy: La Follie de Clidamant. 
The text reads as follows : " La Follie de Clidamant, de Mr Hardy : 
II faut, au milieu du theatre, ira beau palais; et, a un des costez 
une mer, ou paroist un vaisseau gamy de mats et de voiles, ou 
paroist une femme qui se jette dans la mer; et, a l'autre coste, 
une belle chambre qui s'ouvre et ferme, ou il y ait un lict bien 
pare avec des draps ; du san." 

These properties fit, in the main, a story narrated in a Roman a 
clef which was very popular in the first decades of the seventeenth 
century, La Polyxene by Francois Hugues de Moliere d' Essertines, 
first printed in 1623. 1 It bears the title: Histoire de Cloryman, 

1 About the miurder of Moliere d' Essertines, the two conitdnuations of his 
Polyxene, etc., see Lachevre, Bibliographic des Recueils Collectifs. About 
his relations to Camus, Bishop of Belley, see Bayer, J. P. Camus und seine 
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d' Ismenie et de Polyxene, and is found chiefly at the end of Book n 
and the beginning of Book in. In Book i already Moliere d' Esser- 
tines depicted the love of Ismenie for Cloryman, who loves Polyxene. 
Ismenie's jealousy makes communication difficult between Polyxene 
and Cloryman. A strategem is invented: Ardanil, a servant of 
Cloryman pretends to be mad (p. 102 sq.) and, while raving, he 
communicates his master's messages to Polyxene. Ismenie is forced 
by her father, the King of Syria, to marry Alceste, son of the King 
of Cilicie (p. 347). She embarks on a ship with prince Alceste, 
but jumps into the sea and is believed dead. Cloryman, mean- 
while, arrives in Armenia at the house of a knight, Alcidor, where 
he finds Ismenie. It soon is explained (p. 414 sq.) that she had 
been rescued by pirates and, after two days of imprisonment on 
board their vessel, had been delivered by Alcidor, the Armenian 
knight. Cloryman escapes with her, and, accompanied by his 
" Domestique " Melandre, reaches an island. But Melandre is false 
to his master. He falls in love with Ismenie, and one night he 
tries to kill Cloryman in his bed. After this deed, he abducts 
Ismenie and embarks on a ship (p. 447 sq.). On board, however, 
they meet Damast6e, a knight in disguise, who consoles ana pro- 
tects the forlorn Ismenie until they meet a ship from Cilicie which 
captures them. Damastee makes public the crime committed by 
Melandre, who is arrested and condemned to death. Ismenie, 
blaming all her misfortone on her beauty, disfigures herself 2 but 
even then she is still attractive enough to be brought to Prince 
Alceste, who is still mourning her. After a reconciliation, she 
marries him. Cloryman, having recovered from his wounds, comes 
back at the time of her marriage, and meets her secretly in a 
temple. Soon after that she dies. 3 

If Hardy had staged this story, the palace could have been used 
for the first part of the play: the rivalry between Ismenie and 
Polyxene for Cloryman, with the madness scenes of the servant 
Ardanil. The ship from which a woman jumps into the sea fits 
the attempted suicide of Isanenie. The palace again could have 
served for the scenes in the Chateau of the Armenian knight. The 
bed and the blood could have been used to stage the attempted 
murder of Cloryman bv the unfaithful Melandre, while the last 
scenes, the meeting of Ismenie with the Prince Alceste in his pal- 
ace, could have been played again in the "Beau palais" of Mahe- 
lot's stage setting. 

This possible identification of the source of Hardy's play hardly 
accounts for the title : La Follie de Clidamant. Could it refer to 

Romane. 'For the contemporary noblemen wthose adventures he is sup- 
posed to narrate, isee Drujon, Lea Romans d Clef. 

2 This is a reminiscence of the Astree, in which Celidee disfigures herself, 
JTistoire de GelidSe, TJiamire et Calidon. 

"The meeting in the temple is another reminiscence of the Astree. 
Celadon also hides in a Temple. — Cf. vol. I. 
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the ravings of Cloryman's servant, who is pretending to be mad 
at the beginning of the story? Or can it be supposed that Hardy 
would have introduced the customary scene of the ravings of a 
character who believes he is dead and in the company of ghosts 
and gods? He would have had an occasion for the introduction 
of such a scene during the recovery of the wounded Cloryman. 
That he had a preference for such outbursts of real or supposed 
madness can be seen by the titles of two other of his lost plays: 
La Folie de Turlwpin (Mem. de Mahelot. Ed. H. C. Lancaster, 
p. 70) and La Folie d'Ysabelle (id., p. 74). In either case, how- 
ever, Hardy would have given to his play a title drawn from a 
secondary episode in his story, which is not his custom. 

It is possible, on the other hand, that Hardy's play is based on 
another story containing incidents similar to those of de Moliere's 
Polyxene. In such case the suggestion made here may be a step 
toward its discovery. 

Gust. L. van Roosbroeck. 

University of Minnesota. 

['Mr. van R. accounts for the scenery and properties mentioned. As the 
notices referring to Hardy's plays are often incomplete, the omission by 
Mahelot of a second palace is not a serious difficulty. He does not, how- 
ever, explain the title, for the name Clidamant does not appear in the 
novel, nor is the hero of it mad. If there were a larger number of proper- 
ties mentioned and identified, this objection would be less serious. As 
it is, I can only say that, although this is the best identification that has 
been proposed, the evidence is not altogether conclusive. — H. C. L.] 



Etymology of Burlingame (BurUngham) 

Burlingham is the older, and historically the more correct form. 
The type of formation is identical with that of Buckingham. The 
third and last element is OE. ham 'home.' The first element is 
not, as might at first sight appear, OE. bur ([ge]bur) 'farmer,' 
ModE. boor. Bardsley cites (p. 149) Hugh de Byrlingham, Hun- 
dred Rolls, 1273 a.d. OE. u never yields MidE. y. It is OE. 
byr[e]le 'cupbearer, tapster/ The second element is the patrony- 
mic and diminutive suffix -ling ' son of.' The word byrling 
(burling) therefore means 'cupbearer's or tapster's son, little 
tapster, bar-boy.' Although cited in no Dictionary, it must never- 
theless have existed, for the modern form Burling is fairly common. 
It is barely possible that the name Burling is identical with burling 
cited by Murray, but this is unlikely. Byrlingham (Burlingham) 
therefore means Home of the Byrlings, Home of the Bar-Boys. 
The final -e was added in the 14th century to indicate that the 
preceding vowel was long. Compare Cunningham (e) . 

The word byr[e]le is of unusual interest. It means literally 
' bear-er,' byr being derived from ber-an ' bear,' and -le functioning 



